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Manpower in Most Areas is a Problem—but 
Not Yet a Crisis. It Need not Become a Crisis 
in Any Area Unless the Employers in that Area 
Create that Crisis by Neglecting to Cooperate 
Fully and Voluntarily with the Local Office of 
the Manpower Commission. 


Manpower Commission 
Advice 


By Louis B. F. Raycrorr 


War Manpower Commission, for 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware 


ITTsBURGH and the surrounding area is fortunate. There has been no appreci- 
able shortage of manpower in this area. I know some of you will dispute 
that, but—comparatively speaking—it is true. 

I know that you think you have had manpower problems to face. Some of you 
have had such problems. But what we have faced in the past with respect to man- 
power is mild compared with what we must face from here on out—until victory 
is won. 


Problem But Not Crisis 


DO Not anticipate a crisis in manpower—a problem, yes. But no crisis—unless 
I the Pittsburgh area creates the crisis. And Ido not think that will be done. No 
area in which so much resourcefulness, ingenuity, inventive genius, and manufac- 
turing acumen exists could permit itself to bring about a crisis in manpower, as 
long as there isa way out. And there are several ways out. 

Pittsburgh has been fortunate in dealing with Selective Service. Our supply 
of manpower was so great at the beginning of this war that Selective Service could 
afford to grant deferments to most workers in essential industries—without impair- 
ment of the process of building a fighting force that will be double the largest 
America has ever known. 

But now, the time has come when such deferments must be greatly curtailed. 
The armed forces can use but one type of man—young, strong, healthy, mentally 
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keen, and alert. That's the kind of men your industries have—the kind all produc- 
tion establishments desire. 

But the supply of such men is diminishing. We already have more than five 
million men under arms—and they are going to stay under arms. Their forces must 
be doubled before the year is out. That means that Selective Service is going to 
take more and more of your men—faster and faster. 

That is an unpleasant prospect—for industry. It is a great challenge to man- 
agement. But it is a certain prospect—and an imminent challenge. 

There is, however, something that management can do about it. I can ration- 
alize and systematize the Selective Service withdrawals from your plants. The 
War Manpower Commission and the Selective Service system have evolved a method 
to help you do just that. It is called the Manning Table Plan. Most of you have 
heard about it, but too few of you have done anything about it. Iam informed that 
Pittsburgh is lagging behind the rest of my tri-state region in the preparation of 
Manning Tables and Selective Service replacement schedules. 


Hard Arithmetic of War 


ENTLEMEN—if you continue to lag, you will have to pay a most unpleasant price. 
G Let's understand this—the Armed Forces are going to get the men they need. 
They must have them to win. If you have the men they want, they are going to 
take your men. There is no escaping that. It is fundamental in the hard arith- 
metic of war. 

We may say: “‘Oh, they can’t afford to disrupt our industry.”’ 

That is wrong—it is not Selective Service, but you who cannot afford disruption 
of the tremendously helpful—vitally necessary—industry of the Pittsburgh area. 
America cannot afford that. 

So, let us take steps now to avoid such disruption—and at the same time plan 
to release to the armed forces the men they must have. 

This tri-state region, over which I have jurisdiction on manpower matters, 
leads the nation in participation in the Manning Table Plan—with its concomitant 
Selective Service Replacement Schedules. 

More than 200 establishments—including the largest in the region—and many 
larger than any single operating unit in this area—have submitted such plans. 
When those now in process of completion have been put into effect, we will have 
covered more than 750,000 workers in war production industry. 

I hope my remarks here will stimulate much greater participation in the plan. 
It is designed for the protection of America’s war effort—not just industry. Not 
just labor. Not just the armed forces. But all of them—combined into America’s 
war machine. 
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Manpower Picture 


THINK you all know what the manpower picture is. This country must have 
I about 65,000,000 workers and fighters in action by the end of 1943. Our force 
will be at least 10,000,000 men. Our war production force will be between 20 and 
25 million men—and women. Civilian activities will require another 210,000,000. 
We must have at least 8,000,000 on the farms—full time. There wili be another 
3,500,000 employed in agriculture—on a seasonal basis. In addition there will be 
a considerable group in miscellaneous activities. 

When we look at it that way, we see that just about half of our entire population 
is involved. It leads to the inescapable conclusion that America has not a man, nor 
a woman, nor a child of working years to spare. We must use them all—each in the 
right place at the right time. 

Well, our manning table plan, and the Selective Service replacement schedule, 
is one way of getting necessary men and women into the right places at the right 
time. 


Orderly Withdrawal of Employees 


HAT plan has been explained before. Perhaps most of you know about it. It 
Teil do no harm, however, for me to run through a quick explanation. 

To facilitate orderly withdrawal of workers from war plants, we have devised 
the plan. As I said before, it operates in company with a Selective Service replace- 
ment schedule. 

Business firms with 75 per cent of their volume devoted to war production may 
participate. The Manning Table is simply a plan by which an employer makes an 
inventory of his manpower—by occupation, age, sex, and draft status. It shows 
also an estimate of the time required to train a replacement for each job. 

This enables an employer to figure out how he stands in the matter of losing 
men to the armed forces. It gives him an accurate idea of what he can do to replace 
those men who have no great skill that requires extended training. 


Replacement Schedules 


—_ replacement schedule is simply a list of the draft-liable men in any establish- 


ment, with draft status, and the month in which the employer can release them for 
military duty. 

Small plants generally may use the replacement schedule alone. Medium sized 
plants may use the replacement schedule alone in some cases—the exceptions being 
when the Manning Table appears essential to the development of a satisfactory pro- 
gram of replacement and of labor utilization. In most cases, the plant with 200 to 500 
employees will find it necessary and helpful to have both the Manning Table and the 
replacement schedule in operation. Larger plants must prepare both—the Manning 
Table and the replacement schedule. These cannot prepare an intelligent replace- 
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ment schedule without the manpower analysis inherent in the preparation of the 
Manning Table. 

The War Manpower Commission and the Selective Service officials pass upon the 
acceptability of both replacement and Manning Tables. To be acceptable, they 
must provide for release of a substantial percentage of draft-liable workers for mili- 
tary duty each month. When they are approved, such plans give to the local draft 
boards a basis for passing upon occupational deferment requests—with full assurance 
that the plant has a plan acceptable both to the War Manpower Commission and 
State Selective Service Headquarters. | 

We have done much to put these plans in effective operation. Yet, we have not 
done enough. The plans are not coming in fast enough. Not enough plants have 
yet come to a realization of the urgency of this situation. But they will. They 
will realize it when their requests for deferment of workers gain scant consideration 
from local draft boards, because there is no sound plan back of the requests. Local 
Boards are human. They are patriotic. They are sensible. They are not going to 
devote hours to a single deferment request when it can be handled by a glance at a 
42-A form and a brief examination of the State Selective Service acceptance stamp 
thereon. This should be notice to any in this audience who are eligible to participate 
in the Manning Table plan—and have not done so—that the time has come to get 
your Tables and replacement schedules in. 

The plans now approved provide for substantial withdrawals of dentin -age men 
from war plants—on an orderly basis. And the withdrawals this Spring, next Sum- 
mer and Fall will be tremendous in comparison with those of previous seasons. 


Advance Orders to Employment Service 


s rou release men, you must replace them of course. So it is my considered ad- 
L \ vice that the full force of Pittsburgh industry be thrown behind a definite sys- 
tem—both of releases and replacements. 


This serves three purposes—the Manning Table, the replacement schedule and 
the full use of replacement material: 


1. It teaches the employer much more about his own organization than 
he has ever known before. 

2. It helps the United States Employment Service to do a better job of 
replacing the help you lose—because they have advance notice— 
and they should have advance orders, definite commitments. 

3. The system rationalizes your Selective Service withdrawals. That 
means something. And if you do not think so now, you will if you 
ignore my suggestions. It would be embarrassing to any plant to 
have Selective Service haul out 1,000 or 2,000 men in one month—no 
matter what their grades of employment. And, gentlemen, that can 
happen without a definite agreement with the War Manpower Com- 
mission and Selective Service. 


All right—let’s leave that most important matter. I leave it with you. 
= 
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Walkouts and Quits 


ExT I come to a matter which has worried personnel men who have failed to 
N give it constructive thought. That means simply—labor turnover. Labor 
turnover in its worst sense. Walkouts! Quits! Severance that may mean valuable 
men and women lost to the labor market in our hour of crisis. 

It is unforgivable that such things should be permitted—if they arise from mis- 
understandings. So I have a word of advice for the personnel men. 

The majority of quits in war plants are unnecessary. We made a study of pro- 
jected quits in two Pittsburgh plants. I cannot name them, but they have good 
personnel practices. 


Why Workers Quit 


HE sum total of results was this. 400 men and women wanted to walk out— 
jee resign, not strike. These plants had enlightened personnel men. They 
decided to do something about this loss of valuable workers. They inaugurated 
what was known as the Exit Interview. That means, simply, that people who were 
ready to quit were called in to talk the matter over—sympathetically, realistically— 
in a friendly mood. 

What did they find? Out of 400 plus intended quits, they found that about 
one-half were on the verge of being discharged as unsatisfactory. These, they dis- 
covered—or the most of them—did not have proper supervision, or had not been 
indoctrinated with the importance of their jobs. 

Exit Interviews—in which differences were straightened out—resulted in only 
65 losses. One hundred and sixty workers who were on the way out were sent back 
to their jobs. This was done through good personnel practice. 

That is something we cannot ignore in times like these. Workers are too valu- 
able to be lost through bad handling. They are too valuable to the war effort. 
We cannot afford to drive people out of the labor market. 





Western Electric Scheme 


| hee me tell you what a couple of good companies in the Philadelphia area are 
doing. I think they are doing a magnificent job. They are not only holding 
their workers, but they are increasing their forces. They are doing it with a mini- 
mum of turnover. And that’s real progress. 

They employ an employee counselor for every 150 employees. When difficulties 
of any kind come up, these employees look up the counselor. This counselor listens 
—with a sympathetic ear. Minor difficulties are straightened out in a minute. 
Major ones take more time. But all of them are straightened out. 

At least one plant—there may be more—in the Pittsburgh area is using this 
system. It is working. 
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This is an adaptation of the Western Electric plan, described in “‘Management 
and the Worker’’ by Roethlisberger and Dickson, and in the November 1939 issue 
of the Personnel Journal. 

I think I need say no more about good personnel practices. They will make or 
break our war effort. Iabhor compulsion. I hope it never comes. If it does come 
it will be uncalled for. It will be the result of people failing to sit down and talk 
things over. . 

Now I come to the matter of labor utilization. I have told you something 
about imminent Selective Service withdrawals. Gentlemen, if there ever was hand- 
writing on the wall, it is there now. 

What I have told you may easily be translated into this maxim: ‘‘We’re not 
going to have too many men left; let’s use them to the best possible advantage.” 

What does that mean? It means, first, upgrading every worker to the highest 
possible maximum of his skill and ability to assume responsibility. That will take 
care of some of your supervisory problems. Next, it means utilizing the full local 
labor force. Don't expect to import many people—and these will be only those of 
the highest skills. We must abandon discrimination; use what we have. 


Training Within Industry 


NN it means using to the fullest our Training Within Industry program. Most 


of the industries in Southwestern Pennsylvania are doing that. 

Certainly it means planning now a sound and effective pre-employment training 
program. I don’t care what you say—pre-employment training not only knocks the 
rough edges off prospective workers; it screens out those who will not stay. Fur- 
ther, it enables you to get an advance estimate of how far in your plant a trainee 
may be expected to go—before he or she gets into the plant. Use our vocational 
schools and the N. Y. A. 

We must remember that men and these women in the list of non-deferable occu- 
pations and activities are looking for jobs. They can learn. Let’s use them. 
They are not only the best we have from which to draw; they are about all. 

I recognize the fact that Pittsburgh has heavy industry. I recognize the fact 
that women are frowned upon here—largely because the industry is of the ‘‘heavy”’ 
classification. Yet, there are many jobs that can be diluted—broken down into 
component parts—and women can be taught to handle them. Gentlemen—before 
this war is over, most industrial plants that now turn women down are going to be 
crying for them. 

The greater Pittsburgh area—Southwestern Pennsylvania—will need roughly 
1co,eco more war workers before next December 7th—the second anniversary of the 
attack on Pearl Harbor. We have listed—as a minimum—an absolute minimum, a 
need for about 35,000 women. These have been broken down by sub-areas. 
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Fully Utilize Local Labor 


ut I want to point out that—regardless of whether you do everything we sug- 
B gest—Pittsburgh faces the threat of a labor shortage before the year is out. 
We do not want a labor shortage area here. If it is at all avoidable, let’s avoid it. 
There's only one way to do it. That is to practice the plan I have just outlined. 

Especially, fully utilize local labor supply, without discrimination. And espe- 
cially use women wherever they can fit in. And they can fill about 80 per cent of 
all war jobs, well. Asa matter of fact, of 1,900 war production jobs studied to date, 
only 56 are wholly unsuitable for women. Next, upgrade. That means better use 
of the labor you have. 

Gentlemen, do this for America. By doing it, you will avoid the rigid hiring 
controls that are mandatory upon an area that is declared critical. You will avoid 
a curtailment or abrogation of your contracts. 

Let's talk a minute about women. The foreman of a tin shop in one of the 
nation’s largest shipyards was riding home in a bus the other night with one of my 
men. They got to talking about women. He admitted that he had kicked like a 
bay steer when the boss told him a few months ago that he must take women into 
the sacred precints of his tin shop. But he took the first few. He was surprised. 
They did a bang-up job. Then more came in. They did as well asthe men. And 
this foreman concluded his observations with the remark: ‘‘I wouldn't care if they 
took every man out of the tinshop. The girls can do as good a job any day.”’ 


Prejudice and Old-fogyism 


HAT's experience talking. When we find objections to hiring women, that’s 
“T prcjudice and old-fogyism talking. 

And I want to tell you, it is disheartening to see splendid, capable, -willing 
women—women who want to help win the war and can do so—rejected by some of 
the employers who will be howling for some of those women within the next 
few months. 

If employers don't get their hiring specifications down, they're liable to see 
their contract volume down. 

The need for women in jobs that are not straight, war production, but are essen- 
tial to the support of the war effort is going to be great. But restaurants still want 
men waiters—men capable of doing heavy work or fighting. That’s the attitude. 


Luck May Change to Hunger 


HE American people are faced with the most serious problem of all time in the 
fens of raising food. But men don’t want to work on the farms. And the 
farmers don’t want women and young people—which is about all they can get. 
We are going to give the farmers enough help to handle bigger food crops than ever, 
but it will be inexperienced help. None of us here are farmers of any consequence, 
but if any of us have any influence with farmers, we had better begin to use it now 
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to convince them that women can do and are doing excellent jobs on farms in other 
sections of the country. We have just been lucky here in not needing them on farms 
in great numbers. But, unless our attitude changes, that luck will change—to 
hunger. 

I want my remarks on the use of women in all kinds of work to be taken to 
heart. There is no tremendous immediate need—but it will come in a very few 
weeks, when the Selective Service dragnet begins to make its Spring haul. And, it 
takes time and preparation to train and integrate women into most war jobs, espe- 
cially since the majority will have had no experience in such work. 

The acceptance of women workers is only one of the problems we face. We 
are asking employers to help us curtail unwarranted transfers of workers from one 
job to another. We are asking the unions to help us on that, also. 


Releases for Workers 


B’ THE same token, we are asking employers to give releases to workers who are 
clearly qualified to receive them. Under the employment stabilization plan, 
adopted by the War Manpower Committee of this region, composed of equal man- 
agement and labor representation, employers are asked to give a statement of avail- 
ability to any worker under any one of five conditions. That statement of avail- 
ability should be addressed to the United States Employment Service, one of the 
operating arms of the War Manpower Commission. It should not be carte blanche 
for the worker to go shopping for another job, purely as a matter of personal pref- 
erence. It is the policy of the War Manpower Commission to discourage such 
shopping about. We are justified because job shopping and job changes lose time 
from the war effort. They increase turnover. They increase training costs. We 
do not want job freezing, but we do want stick-to-it-iveness. And we want to 
know that, when a worker leaves one war job, he will go into another that is just 
as helpful to the war effort. That's why we want employers to release men to the 
UNITED STATES EMPLOYMENT SERVICE and not to whom it may concern. 
If they are sent to the employment service, we can direct them to jobs where they 
are really needed. 

Employers have been shirking their burden on this matter. They have sent men 
to the U.S.E.S. to obtain releases when they should have sent them there with state- 
ments of availability. So we have had bottlenecks and our work has been ham- 
pered, and delays and log-jams have occurred, and valuable time has been lost from 
the war effort. 


See All the Angles 


GAIN, I must point out that all the blame does not rest upon the employers. 
A Workers have disregarded their obligation also and have come to us with 
requests for releases which were wholly unwarranted. In such cases we have to 
deny the request, and we try to persuade the worker to return to his job. When 
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the matter is handled properly and intelligently by our people, we generally succeed. 
Our workers are patriotic citizens. Sometimes they—like industry and government 
—just don’t see all the angles. 

Here are the conditions under which workers should be given statements of 
availability by their employers: 


(1) If the worker is competent to perform higher skilled work than his 
employer is able to or willing to provide. 
(2) When the worker is employed for a substantial period at less than 
full time. 
(3) When the distance between the worker's residence and his place of 
employment is unreasonably great (considering the restrictions on 
the use of gasoline and tires and the availability of reasonable 
transportation facilities) and he has prospective employment that is 
substantially closer or more accessible. 
(4) When the worker is employed at an hourly rate of pay or under 
working conditions substantially less favorable than those prevail- 
ing in the community for the kind of work in which he is engaged. 
(5) When the worker has compelling personal reasons for wishing to 
change his employment. 
As I said, if employers refuse to grant releases to workers under any of the above 
conditions, they will be referred to other employers by the United States Employ- 
ment Service—and the other employer will be free to hire them. But we want 


employers to do their job. 


Critical Area Plan 


HOPE we Can rely upon them to do it, as a patriotic service and I believe we can. 
I I have had every indication of that in recent days. , 

Now, I should like to mention one or two other matters. One is the controlled 
hiring plan for critical areas. We have only one critical area in our Region. That 
is at Somerville, N. J. Weare trying to work out that situation and we are fortunate 


in being able to gain our initial experience in a relatively small area. We have not 
finished the job there. We're making haste slowly. 

But we want to avoid having any more areas classified as critical if we can 
possibly do so. 

Then there is a mandatory 48-hour minimum week order. This is not operative 
in Pittsburgh, or anywhere else in our three states, except Somerville. Not yet. 
But the day is coming. I consider it inevitable in Pittsburgh. 

Consequently, I have made public announcement of our desire to have every 
business firm in this area go on a minimum 48-hour week, voluntarily. 

I hope that can be accomplished fully by July first. I think that will save con- 
fusion. It may save compulsion. But the 48-hour minimum week must be pred- 
icated on one of three premises: 
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(1) That it will contribute to the war effort by making possible the 
production of more necessary material, or more necessary services, 
with the same force of workers. 

(2) That it will release workers—who can be transferred promptly to 
other jobs. (it must not result in release of workers who cannot 
be assured other jobs.) 

(3) It will either curtail or prevent additional hiring. 


Go on 48-Hour Week 


F By any of these standards, any establishment—essential or not—is not now 
Rcakia g the minimum 48-hour week, it should adopt that policy as soon as possible. 
If any establishment cannot help the war effort by adoption of that policy on one 
of those premises, it should prepare—and hold, not submit—a brief of its case. We 
will ask for it when the time comes. But it should be based on sound thought and 
unselfish consideration. 

It is probable that I shall have to make the 48-hour week mandatory at an early 
date in the lumber and non-ferrous mining industries. That includes aluminum. I 
have not completed plans for that yet—and I am not ready to talk much about its 
implications. But it is a national order, with respect to those industries. 

We receive many inquiries as to what is essential and what is not. We havea 
list of 35 essential activities. These are essential to prosecution of the war or sup- 
port of the war effort. 

I understand, believe and most earnestly hope, that considerable discretion will 
be given to me in the determination of essentiality in my three states. In anticipa- 
tion of that, I am preparing a list which will augment the national list. It will 
include some civilian services. It will include most really necessary activities. 
And it will not be a shield against the draft—except that it may result in some 
reshuffling of the order in which selectees will be called. 


No Shield Against Draft 


5 pone is no positive shield against the draft for any man able to fight. There 
should be none. But decisions will have to be made all along the line on which 
men should go first. 

Gentlemen, we have but one objective—victory! If we accomplish that we shall 
have done a great service to our nation. If we do not, we shall have missed the 
Opportunity to save our people and humanity a great amount of suffering and travail. 
I know we can accomplish it. I believe we will accomplish it. And I hope most 
fervently that we shall reach our goal by voluntary methods. 

It isa big job. Itisatough job. And, gentlemen, it is your job. 

Address of Louis B. F. Raycroft, Regional Director, War Manpower Commission, for 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and Delaware, delivered at Pittsburgh, Penna., at meeting spon- 
sored by local chapters of National Office Management Association, Pittsburgh Personnel 
Association, Society for Advancement of Management, and Controllers Institute of America. 





With So many New People Coming into Fac- 
tories with No Previous Factory Work Ex- 
perience Tests of Their Potential Abilities for 
Machine Work are Essential 


Mechanical Comprehension 
and Dexterity 


By Georce K. BENNETT AND RicHarD A. 
FEAR 


Psychological Corporation 
New Yerk, N. Y. 


UCCESSFUL operators of such machine tools as turret lathes, precision grinders, 

milling machines and Bullard automatics can be selected with reasonable cer- 
tainty by properly chosen and installed employment tests. This fact is revealed ina 
recently completed study conducted by the authors over a period of a year in the 
Martin & Schwartz Company, Inc., subsidiary of Sun Oil Company in Salisbury, 
Maryland. 

Confronted with the necessity of shifting plant facilities from peace-time manu- 
facture of gasoline pumps to war-time construction of ordnance material for the 
Army and Navy, the management of this company turned to psychological tests as an 
aid in making this conversion. Since the ordnance work would consist almost 
wholly of machining operations the problem became twofold: (1) to discover who 
among present employees performing non-machining tasks, such as assembly and 
maintenance, had the ability to learn the operation of machine tools and (2) to hire 
additional new employees most suitable for this type of work. 


Proper Test Technique 


HERE tests have failed, the reason can frequently be traced to the fact that the 

\ V installation has been attempted by inexperienced people who lack the proper 

background and training for determining what tests to use and how to interpret 

results once tests have been given. The choice of appropriate tests in any com- 

pany always depends upon a careful preliminary study of the jobs for which ap- 
plicants are to be selected, or to which employees are to be upgraded. 
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Determining Most Appropriate Tests 


r ACCORDANCE with this point of view, machining jobs at the Martin and Schwartz 
Company were carefully analyzed from the standpoint of the kind of abilities 
needed for job success. This involved observation of operators at work on the 
vatious machines, discussion with supervisors and talks with the operators them- 
selves. The results of this study are reflected in the kind of tests included in the 
original test battery: . 

1. Revised Beta (non-verbal intelligence) 

2. Bennett Mechanical Comprehension 

3. Two-Hand Coordination Test 

4. Hand-Eye Coordination Test 

5. Hand-Tool Dexterity Test : 

The first two of the above tests are paper and pencil forms measuring, respec- 
tively, non-verbal intelligence and ability to understand mechanical relationships. 
The latter three are apparatus tests which had been previously designed and found 
effective in selecting applicants for other types of mechanical positions. On the 
two-hand coordination test, also known as the Wisconsin miniature test for the 
engine lathe the person being tested tries to follow a given pattern with a pointer by 
simultaneously turning two cranks attached to lathe feed screws. 

The hand-eye coordination test is set up like a drill press so that the subject | 
attempts to feed a dummy drill into a series of holes in a drill plate without touching | 
the margins of the holes. The hand-tool dexterity apparatus measures proficiency in 
using wrench and screw driver. The applicant is required to take apart 12 bolt and 
nut units and reassemble them in another position. Though relatively simple in 
themselves, the effectiveness of these tests depends upon the skill and training of the 
person who administers them and interprets the results. 


Checking Value of Tests 


cE the above series of tests had been selected, the next step logically involved a 
O preliminary check to determine their effectiveness. Accordingly, a group of 
forty present employees of known ability were asked to take the tests. The results 
of this check showed that the best workers almost invariably tended to score high on 
the tests, while the less efficient operators scored substantially lower. This was re- 
garded as sufficient evidence of the value of these tests to justify their trial use, both 
for hiring new workers and shifting present employees from non-machining jobs. 

It was recognized, of course, that the same good results obtained with testing 
employees might not hold with regard to applicants, due to the fact that those al- 
ready employed possessed varying degrees of training on the job. But in view of 
the fact that periodic follow-up studies were to be made on the results of testing 
applicants, a basis for any required modification of the original battery of tests would 
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be available. Both new applicants and present employees in other types of work were 
therefore given the entire group of five tests. Assignments for training as machine 
operators were made, in so far as possible, in accordance with favorable test scores. 

Further analysis showed that men could be selected well with only two of the 
tests—Mechanical Comprehension and Hand Tool Dexterity. The others were 
therefore dropped. 


Training the Test Administrator 


O INSURE proper administration of the tests, a qualified person already employed 
2a the company was given special training along these lines. The testing of 
present employees supplied an admirable means of accomplishing this training since 
it provided both an opportunity for the consultant to demonstrate correct test ad- 
ministration procedure and a chance for the person being trained to give the tests 
‘himself under expert guidance. During this process, particular emphasis was placed 
on the many intangible factors that can do so much to influence the final test score. 

Prominent among these are: (1) elimination of any initial tension on the part 
of those taking the tests, (2) proper voice inflection, (3) good diction, (4) great care 
in making certain that all testees understand test instructions before being allowed 
to proceed to the test itself, and (5) assurance that physical conditions of the testing 
room are maintained at a constant level for successive groups of applicants. 


Results 


Bout twelve months after this program was initiated, systematic ratings were 
F . reaeite from shop supervisors who had intimate knowledge of the proficiency 
of both reassigned employees and new workers. Each employee was rated on a five 
point scale. The relationship between test scores and ratings was then determined. 
To facilitate evaluation of test scores, the combined average total of the five tests was 
reported in terms of *‘A,”’ “‘B,”’ “‘C,"’ and “‘D’’. “‘A”’ represented the top 20 percent 
or 81st to rooth percentile; *‘B,’’ 61st to 80th percentile; “‘C,’’ 31st to 6oth percentile 
and ‘‘D"’ the bottom 30 percent. Only new applicants scoring ‘‘A’’ or ‘‘B’’ on the 
tests were hired, but present employees, of course, were found to fall into a more or 
less normal distribution, some high, some average, and some low. The correspond- 
ence between tests scores and subsequent job performance is shown on the chart be- 
low. Both applicants and reassigned employees are included in this analysis (Fig- 
ure I). 

It will be seen from Figure I that the following relationship exists between 
scores on the tests and ratings on the job: 


I. g1 percent of workers rated as ‘‘excellent’’ on the job scored ‘‘A’’ or 
‘“‘B”’ on the tests. 
75 percent of those rated as “‘good”’ on the job scored ‘‘A’’ or ‘‘B’’ 
on the tests. 
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3. The proportion of persons with high test scores (‘A’) decreases 
progressively as the supervisor's ratings go from “‘excellent’’ to 
‘“poor,’’ while the proportion of men with low scores (‘‘D’’) shows 
a corresponding increase. For example, there are no ‘‘D’’ test scores 
among those rated as ‘‘excellent’’ on the job and no “‘A”’ test scores 
among those rated as “below average’ and “‘poor’’ on the job. 
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The letters ‘‘A,”’ ““B,”’ ‘“‘C,”’ “‘D” refer to the total test scores as described in text 


Cuart I 


Experience with New Men 


A’ MIGHT be expected in view of the fact that only applicants scoring ‘‘A’’ or ‘‘B”’ 
on the tests were employed, the job proficiency ratings on men hired since tests 
were installed are appreciably higher than those of older employees. This is re- 
vealed as follows: , 


1. Of all new men hired since tests were installed, 76 percent were rated 
as ‘‘excellent’’ or ‘‘good’’ on the job. 
2. Of all men hired since tests were installed, only 8 percent were rated 
as ‘‘below average.’’ None were rated as ‘‘poor.”’ 
. Not a single new man hired since tests were introduced as part of the 
selection procedure has had to be dismissed because of lack of ability 
to do the job. 


In addition to the significant correspondence between test scores and job ratings 
described above, this study also revealed that excellent potential material for higher 
grade jobs often exists where one might least expect to find it. Some men working in 
such unrelated jobs as stock clerk and shipping clerk scored very high on the tests 
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and were subsequently transferred to machine operation. In every such instance, 
these men became proficient operators after a minimum training period. 


Statistical Evaluation 


LTHOUGH it is apparent from results indicated above that the entire series of five 
A tests has worked reasonably well in the selection of machine-tool operators, 
analysis of the relation of each test with success on the job, and of each test with 
every other test, was carried out to see if this prediction could be improved. These 
correlations are shown in Table I. 


TABLE I 
SHOWING THE COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION OF TEsT SCORES WITH SuPERVISOR’S RATING AND WITH OTHER TrsTS 
Scores (N—66) 


(2) (3) (5) 














Supervisor's Rating 5 64 40 ‘ - 46 
Revised Beta 59 . 36 | , 26 
Mechanical Comprehension Form AA...... ? : 42 
Two-Hand Coordination : out 
Hand-Eye Coordination | -47 
Hand-Tool Dexterity. ................--. | 











Reduction of Test Battery 


URTHER analysis of these results indicates that two of the tests, Mechanical Com- 
Pcshanin and Hand-Tool Dexterity, in combination, will permit slightly better 
prediction than will the unweighted combination of all five tests. The multiple 
correlation of these two tests with the ratings is .67, as against a correlation of .59 
for the sum of all the tests. Only 17 percent of those persons falling below the aver- 
age of the group on these two tests were rated as ‘‘good”’ or “‘excellent’’ on the job, 
whereas 69 percent of the persons with better scores on the tests were considered 
‘‘good’’ or ‘‘excellent’’ workers. 

It is apparent from the above that three of the initial group of five tests can now 
be eliminated because the Mechanical Comprehension and Hand-Tool Dexterity tests 
alone provide the best prediction of subsequent job success. This will mean consider- 
able saving in both time and money, for these two tests can be administered in a 
period of about 35 minutes per applicant. 


Conclusions 


HILE psychological tests cannot infallibly indicate the future proficiency of a 

\ \ machine-tool operator, they do provide a reasonably accurate estimate of his 
probable success. Tests chosen on the basis of familiarity with the job and experience 
in industrial selection can, in a period of a few days, be set up by persons proficient in 
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their use in such a way as to provide appreciable help in selection. Further analysis 
of the initial battery of tests, in this instance at least, permits reduction of the 
number of tests used while increasing the efficiency of prediction. An inventory of 
the abilities of existing personnel will frequently reveal excellent potentialities 
among persons now employed in low-level jobs. 





In Accordance with the Recommendation of the 
War Production Board, Joint Management-labor 
Production Committees Were Established in 
Many Plants of U.S. Steel and Are Contributing 
Increased Production. 


U.S. STEEL CorRPORATION 


New York, N. Y. 
Digest and Analysis of 
41st Annual Report 


7 U. S. Steel Corporation is as much a part of the United States as is the State 
of Texas. It is not often thought of as such. It often is thought of as a high 
hungry monopolistic corporation, sucking blood out of the people of the United 
States, and its workers, on behalf of a group of already over-rich stockholders, and 
giving the people as little as possible for their money. 

The job of the State of Texas is to care for the welfare of the people of that state 
as well as possible, to help them to increase the amount of the products which they 
contribute to the whole of the United States, and to see that the workers of Texas, 
farmers and laborers, have an increasing standard of living. 


Analysis of Job Done 


HETHER the liberals and pseudo-liberals, who are critical of the U. S. Steel Cor- 

V \ poration ascribe bad motives to the U. S. Steel Corporation, or not, does not 

matter very much. Foran analysis of the operations of the Corporation, since the be- 

ginning of the century, indicate that the Corporation has in fact done about the same 
sort of job for the people of the United States, as has the State of Texas. 

The U. S. Steel Corporation is one of those companies which makes available to 
the public, its stockholders and employees, a wealth of information about its opera- 
tions and policies. We propose below to analyse and review their 41st Annual Re- 
port, which gives information of their operations since their beginning in 1902. 
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Manpower Operations 


HE accompanying Chart I shows the number of workers that have been on their 
‘tae since their beginning. It shows also the number of tons of ingots of 
steel they have produced each year. 

At the bottom is shown the number of ingots produced per total number of 
employees (including salaried workers). A trend line is drawn through this latter 
line to see how much increase in physical volume per worker there has been. 
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We may analyse and comment on these lines thus: 

We see a tremendous variation, from year to year in the number of tons of pro- 
duction, reflecting a tremendous annual variation in the amount of the products of the 
Corporation ordered by American and foreign people. This fluctuation places a 
tremendous strain upon the managerial and planning departments of the Corporation, 
a strain which is little recognized. 

We see consequent violent yearly fluctuations in the number of workers on the 
payroll of the Corporation. These are somewhat less violent than the fluctuations of 
production, because from the nature of the business, in times of low production, it is 
not possible or desirable to drop men off as fast as production drops off, and on the 
uprise the additions to payroll do not need to be as rapid as increases in production. 


Hence the violence of employment change is not as great as the violence of 
production changes. 
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However, the number of men on the payroll varies from year to year in a manner 
that must be very distressing to the employees. For large numbers of them, it makes 
it virtually impossible for them to plan their lives, in terms of house purchase, furni- 
ture and automobile purchase, number and time of children to be had, education of 
children, etc. 

We do not see that the U. S. Steel Corporation can be in any way blamed for this 
fluctuation in its employment, which directly follows the fluctuation in world de- 
mands for its products. No country or company in the world has yet been able to 
avoid such fluctuations, no matter how much government planning they have put in. 

The only answer, with all their disadvantages, seem to be Security plans of the 
Beveridge type, which will ensure to the worker at least a minimum basis of planning 
of his private life, in the matters of housing, child bearing and child education. 


Increased Ingot Output per Man Small 


HE third line on this chart, with its trend line, is the most surprising of all. 
‘Kee forty years, with all the mechanical and engineering improvements in 
methods and products which the U. S. Steel Corporation has put in, there has been 
almost no increase in the production of steel ingots per worker. 

This of course, is not the whole picture. In the first place, workers include all 
people on the payroll of the Corporation, including salaried people. But, more im- 
portant to recognise is the fact that ingots of steel are the first basic products of the 
Corporation—and that increasingly these basic products have been going through 
pre-fabricating and fabricating processes within the Corporation. Thus the amount 
of labor required per ton of final product has been increasing. 


Sales and Wages 


uR next Chart II reflects the effects of this forty year trend. It shows the annual 
O value of products and services sold by the Corporation per worker. It also 
shows the annual wages per worker. And finally it shows the percent of sales value 
received that went to workers. A trend line is drawn through the last line. 

The notable things about this chart are: the increase in value of material pro- 
duced per worker, as reflecting the increased degree of prefabrication and fabrication 
per ton of product, and the increasing use of more machinery, and more highly skilled 
labor: the increase of wages per worker. 

Wages are in terms of annual takeout. The annual requirements of a worker 
with a family of wife and two children, to maintain a thoroughly decent standard of 
living range around $2000 to $2100, possibly higher since the cost of living went up. 

It is evident therefore that the U. S. Steel Corporation is now, paying its employ- 
ees, on the average, the full amount that is required by a family to maintain good 
standards of living, as determined by such agencies as the Dept. of Labor and the 
Heller Foundation. (The unfortunate inclusion of salaries in figures of payment to 
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workers leaves this a little open to doubt, and might well be remedied in the next 
annual report.) 


Percent to Workers Increased 


HE last line of this chart, together with the trend line drawn through it, is per- 
‘ee the most interesting, in answer to any criticisms that might be made as to 
the wage policy of the Corporation. . 

In it we see that, according to the approximate trend line, the percentage of 
value received by the Corporation for sales and services that has gone to compensa- 
tion of workers has increased, over the life of the Corporation, from 34% to 48%. 
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Cuart II 

Steel has always been a high labor cost industry, and there is here indication 
that, in spite of all its mechanization, of a so-called labor saving type, labor has over 
the years increased its takeout proportion of the total sales value received by the 
Corporation. . 

In this respect the evidence denies the assertion that the Corporation has made 
such profits as it has made at the expense of labor—or by grinding down the wages of 
labor—for the contribution that labor has made to the value of products and services 
sold by the Corporation, has increasingly been compensated for. 

We do not wish, at this time, to introduce any arguments which might tend to 
break down the amicable relations which exist between the Steel Workers Union and 
the U. S. Steel Corporation. But we would like to complete this part of our analysis 
by pointing out that the organization of the U. S. Steel employees by the CIO does not, 
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according to the figures shown in the Annual Report of the Corporation, seem to have 
had the slightest effect upon basic economic trends which were in existence prior 


to the organization of the workers. 


Economic Effect of Union 


HILE wages per worker have increased considerably since their organization by 

V V the Steel Workers Union, the percentage of sales value taken out in wages has, 
in general, declined. These are normal economical variations in times of expansion, 
and the union has not, as far as can be seen, affected them. (There are, of course, 
other tangible values that a union can bring into a situation, but these are not part of 


this discussion. ) 
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If the United States Steel Corporation has given an increasing proportion of its 
revenue from sales of products and services to workers, how much has it taken out in 
dividends for its stockholders? 

We show this in Chart III. We show the dividends (total on preferred and 
and common stock) per employee. We also show the dividends paid as a percent- 
age of the total amount paid to employees and stockholders. We draw an ap- 
proximate trend line through the latter percentage. 

Looking at this last trend line, we see that on the average since the Corporation 
was founded, of the monies available for splitting up between workers and stock- 
holders, the percentage that the stockholders have received has been reduced from 
approximately 23°% to approximately 8.5%. 
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Concluding our analysis of the 41st Annual Report of the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion, we see aspects: (1) The Corporation has increased its usefulness to America 
and the world in increasing the gross amount of its steel production available for their 
use, and the increased degree of finishing of its products that it has made available. 

(2) It has not done this by grinding down the wages of its workers, so that its 
stockholders may apportion to themselves undue profits. 

(3) In actual fact, the figures show that, from the inception of the Corporation, 
the percentage of its sales revenue that has gone to raise the standard of living of its 
employees has constantly increased, and the percentage that has gone to stockholders 
has constantly decreased. (In addition to this has been, of course, the constantly in- 
creasing amounts paid into the national Treasury, as taxes, for the general welfare of 
the nation. ) 

(4) It has not succeeded in stabilizing its production, or its employment, so that 
a reasonable degree of income security is available to its workers (or stockholders). 
But these problems lie beyond the scope of operations of the executives of the Cor- 
poration—are matters of national and world economy—which no nation has yet been 
able to solve. These, perhaps, had best be taken care of in view of the world’s 
limited knowledge, by some Security plans for employees. 

(5) Its public relations department has not yet succeeded in getting across to the 
American people the idea that the U. S. Steel Corporation is as much a part of the 
United States as is the State of Texas, and that the United States would suffer as 
great a loss if the U. S. Steel Corporation went out of existence as it would as if the 
State of Texas went out of the Union. 

It is vitally essential that Industrial Relations men should use such influence as 
they have, to see that the Public Relations departments of their companies get to 
work to educate their employees, and the residents of their communities, in the 
fundamentals of the relationship of free enterprise to the continuance of good man- 
agerial ability, as exhibited in this review, so that the essential contribution of their 
companies to the welfare of the United States may be fully realized. 











An Individual Who is Unhappy in His Job Can- 
not be Compensated for That Unhappiness With 
Money. Many Have Had the Experience of 
Taking a Job at Higher Pay, and Being so Un- 
happy in It that They Could not Stay. 


Adjust 
Jobs to Men 


By EuGENE BENGE 
Chicago, Illinois 


ANAGEMENT today is, or should be based upon a belief in the importance of 
the individual worker and citizen. This has four aspects: (1) Adjustment, 
(2.) Skill Development, @) Motivation, (4) Leadership. 


Adjustment 
| ek as to ‘‘Adjustment’’. The normal management viewpoint is to find an em- 
ployee to fit a job. You say that’s sensible enough, and I have toconcur. But 


why not invert that viewpoint? Why not say, “Let us load upon each employee the 
tasks which his abilities permit?’’ Notice I used the word ‘‘Load’’. I use it ad- 
visedly. . 

All of us must have had the experience of loading something upon an employee 
and having that employee crack up under it, or be unequal to it, or in one way or 
another show that your loading was wrong. When you made that realization, you 
were working with one of the concepts of modern management because it says, ‘Let's 
start with the employee’. You must know what kinds of load, and how much, each 
employee can stand. You have to know it by observation, by the use of aptitude 
tests, by promotional tests, by conferences, by merit ratings, by personnel records, or 
any other way you can get to have systematic, or factual, knowledge as to what the 
employee is capable of. 

You see, then, it is only the idea of selection turned inside out. If, instead of 
just selecting an employee and putting him into a job to fill the gap, your viewpoint is 
the inverse of that, selecting the duties for existing employees or for new employees 
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ADJUST JOBS TO MEN 


that come in, you will find yourself ultimately, bringing in higher type people and 
being able to assign to employees more than you otherwise would have assigned. 


Adjust Job to Capacities 


I you will think that through and realize you are adjusting to the peculiar capaci- 
ties and interests of employees, you will see that obviously, on the average, you 
would have employees turn out more than if you-simply took an employee and put 
him on the payroll and assigned a job of definitive limits to him. 

Now what I am suggesting is not easy. It is not easy for the supervisor, be- 
cause he hastothink inadvance. But it’s a darn sight easier to do it in advance than 
constantly to be handling the maladjustments and transfers and moving of load from 
this desk to that desk, because by trial and error you did not hit it right in the first 
place. 

I want to talk about the capabilities and talk about the interests of people. 
As we see it, people succeed pretty well because of those two factors. Ability 
alone does not make for high success, and it is true of all of us, as well as of those who 
work for us. Interest alone does not make for high success. You see, some people 
of high ability and low interest, who fail to persevere; and also you see some people 
of high interest and low ability who will continue doggedly at a task for‘which they 
are poorly adapted. 


Abilities and Interests 


ut when you have that rare combination of a person who has natural abilities for 
B a task, and combines that with high interest, then you have the winning com- 
bination. - 

Further, as we see it in our analysis, you can subdivide ability into four cate- 
gories. Those are: Physical, Mental, Mechanical, and Social. 

The physical refers to, first, the overall physical power of an individual, and 
second, the energy. We must disassociate the static or physique aspects of an indi- 
vidual from the dynamic or the energy aspects. 

Many persons, many of us, are partial failures, because we fail to pay attention to 
physical development. We have a rule in our little organization, when you find 
cases of maladjustment; look for the physical cause first. Many times it will account 
for obvious maladjustments, and you don’t have to seek any further. You may boil - 
down a situation to indigestion, liver trouble, bad eyesight, flat feet, or something 
equally banal. 


Mental Develotment 


N° To mental development, use the aptitude tests which are available to you. We 
have found it possible to analyze the mental abilities of people into five usable 
classifications, which are memory, number facility, word facility, spatial perception, 
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and reasoning. You will find that a very useful classification to determine how you 
will find the best work for an individual. 

I once saw two persons brought in for market research, of equal intelligence, 
measured on a general intelligence scale. Nevertheless, the constituent parts of that 
intelligence varied widely. One of them had high reasoning and high number 
ability. He succeeded. The other had high verbal ability. He failed. 


Mechanical Ability 


s To the third area of ability, mechanical ability, | am using it in a larger sense. 
A It doesn’t just refer to a mechanic at a bench. It refers to the combination of 
visualization, or spatial perception, with the ability to perform with the hands. 
Now in that sense, a draftsman, a milliner, an interior decorator, a dentist, a surgeon 
poking around for your appendix, as well as our normal concept of skilled mechanics, 
have mechanical ability. You find it quite a bit in offices. If individuals are called 
upon to exercise some of those abilities and lack them, then you will either get 
poor quality of work or the individual will suffer such a sense of frustration that he 
will sooner or later want to get away from the work. 

Training will help some, but it is far better to select people with already de- 
veloped high abilities along these lines than it is to expect that by your training pro- 


gram, you will develop these specialized abilities. 





Social Development 


HE fourth area of interest development is social development. We usually con- 
L sider it from two angles. The first is extroversion and the second, ascendancy or 
domination over people. There are some jobs where an individual might better be 
on the introvert side; others where he should be on the extrovert side; some where it 
is well if an individual is an ascendant-or dominant type; some where it is well if he is 
a follower, and submissive. When you get a submissive introvert on a job requiring 
a dominant extrovert, every hour of his working life he feels restive and frustrated. 

Find the person originally who has talents that you need. © Find the kind of task 
for which those talents are best fitted, so each employee will turn out more work than 
if you simply put a square peg into a square hole. I don’t have much use for a 
square peg in the square hole theory. People aren't static, jobs aren't static. 

The second subdivision is “‘Skill development’’. Modern management looks 
at the individual employee, determines wherein he lacks development of interest or 
ability as against the requirements of the job, and prescribes for him the individu- 
alized things which he needs for his job. We see remarkable examples of employee 
acceleration and exhilaration as a result of the device which we call a training 
prescription. 
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Trainin 'g Prescription 


E UsE a form for this purpose. On it we first list the duties, itemized in some 

detail. Wehave the supervisor check off how well the employee performs each 
single duty. He uses a plus mark if the employee does it very well, a check mark 
if he does it acceptably, a minus sign if he does it poorly. Then we look at the 
minus signs and say to the supervisor, ‘‘What does the employee need in order to 
get a plus sign there?’’ By concentrating the supervisor's attention on the minus 
signs, we are writing an individual training prescription for that particular employee 
to adjust himself, or be adjusted, to that particular job. 

Sometimes it is not possible to correct a minus sign. Then you must either fire 
the employee, or get him into another job, or take away that particular duty for 
which he has no ability. As an example, suppose the job required a person to be 
very fluent and aggreeable in meeting the public. After ten years any person might 
develop that ability, but the company cannot wait ten years. It is not very likely 
that any training prescription in the individualized program would get an employee 
up to that point quickly. | 


Man-Job Analysis 


E CALL this method a man-job analysis, because it is obviously not analyzing 
V \ just a man, not analyzing just a job, but is analyzing the relationship between 
the man and the job. 

Further, we are interested in an employee’s attitude as being the outward ex- 
pression of interests, carrying out the belief that abilities, plus interest, make for 
success. 

Instead of training a mass -of employees or breaking an employee in—in the 
parlance of the day—I recommend that you study the employee first, find out his 
obvious outstanding abilities, give him duties which will use those abilities and 
interests and lighten the obligation of those things for which he is poorly adapted. 

I know some of you must be thinking, ‘‘I just can’t do that with all the other 
things I have to do’’. And yet, many of your busy-messes come from these very 
maladjustments that I am talking about. So pick your hornet’s nest and dig into 
it from the viewpoint that you are going to adjust employees and individually train 
for the things which maladjusted employees need. 


Motivation 


OTIVATION has many aspects. We classify the things which employees want 
M under six main headings: Domination, Submission, Creation, Possession, 
Gregariousness, Homing. There are times when people want to be dominant, want 
to be on display; want to be up on the platform, in the spotlight. They want to 
ascend over the rest of us. There are other times when they want to be just the 
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opposite, when they are very glad to go along with a strong leader, when they 
chuckle at shrewdness and ingenuity and when they glory in the power of the leader. 
That's submission, and we all have both traits within us, in varying degrees. There 
are times when we like to lead and times when we just glory in following. 

We like to create, to see things made, to be pleased with the products of our own 
hands and mind. We have decried much of that instinct in industry by assigning 
such small fragments of work that the employee doesn’t see where he fits in. The 
awareness of that lack is coming over industrial management today. We are realiz- 
ing the importance of making people feel that they are helping to create this big 
report, or this large sale or that airplane. We all like to create in one way or an- 
other, some with ideas, some with words, some with things—to get emotional 
uplift from the joy of creation. 

Our working lives are for most of us the most important way of satisfying ego, 
for progress, for success. Our real problem is to get the viewpoint accepted by 
those who are in charge. 

















The Value of Money 





ODERN-management has plenty of evidence that money, per se, as an incentive 
M is very secondary. There are still plenty of people in executive positions who 
try to simplify the problem by saying, ‘‘Give them more dough’’. In some fifteen 
years of working with job evaluation applications I have not seen a single instance 
of a company which quieted its discontents simply by slapping on 10% or 10¢ more 







an hour. 

Money does, of course, buy prestige. You are a more important fellow if you 
are making $32.00 a week than if you make $30.00; of more importance to yourself 
and your family. But the principal aspect of the money problem relates to the 
feeling of equality and fairness in its administration. Why, otherwise, all this fuss 
about job evaluation and merit rating in the last five or ten years if it is just-a matter 
of throwing on more money? Job evaluation determines what the job is worth; 
merit rating determines what the man is worth in his job. 













Participation of Workers 






AKE employees into the formulation of a job evaluation program. It is some- 
T thing of vital interest and significance to them. To the extent that people 
participate, they believe. Some great philosopher has said ‘‘Participation is partial 
appropriation’. There is a lot to that. 

Further on this point of Motivation, we have one aspect which I touched on 
before, and that is employee morale. It is not an aura or smoke cloud which floats 
over the office. Morale is a composite of a lot of little things, some of them so 
petty they are laughable to you, but not to the person who feels them. Morale 
surveys are turning up some amazing things. 
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Some companies have done very well with interviewing individual employees, 
but I don’t recommend you start with that because it has to be so adequately safe- 
guarded, and there must be a prior feeling of assurance on the part of employees. 
The attitude on morale survey is a conservative approach to gauge employees’ 
genuine feelings. ) 

The individual recognitions for the little achievements are the things whic, 
in summation, make for morale. Someone has wisely said: ‘‘Morale doesn’t well 
up from the bottom; it trickles down from the top’’. Individual recognition trickles 
and if you have enough of those trickles you will get morale in great abundance. 


Leadership 


O LET us get to the fourth subdivision—Leadership. I think sometimes many 
S employees must wonder what leadership means, when they hear ponderous 
executives pounding the desk. The day has passed when executives are Gods. It is 
not going to.pass; it has passed. The sooner we recognize it, the better. We are 
in the era of leadership, and leadership, like gold, is where you find it.- Sometimes 
it is found in the lowest ranks, in the humblest of people. They want to forge 
ahead, they want to be ascendant; they want to have their say; they want to push 
themselves forward; they want to organize people, to get things done. You can 
ignore it, and if you do, that leadership will ultimately crystallize in opposition to 
you, or you can do as you should do, and that is that you recognize it and refine it. 

If our generation had been smart enough to refine the potential leadership in 
the ranks of people over the last 20 or 30 years, we wouldn't have the situation that 
we have in industry today or a cleavage, a line or demarkation which on one side 
of the fence is called ‘‘Labor’’ and on the other side is called ‘Management’. 


Don’t Let It Slip 


ow can Management let its leadership material slip through its fingers? How 
H can management possibly look itself in the face and say ‘Because we thought 
we were God Almighty we weren't ready to let any other gods rise.’’ Each new 
generation produces its own leaders. Employees are creating them in your own 
company. 

I said before, ‘‘Leadership is where you find it’’. Ina recent issue of the Read- 
er’s Digest there was a most remarkable article. I shall brief it for you. During 
the Young Ireland disorders of 1848, nine young men were captured, tried and con- 
victed of treason against the Queen. The sentence was death. Passionate protest 
from all over the world forced Queen Victoria to commute the sentence. The men 
were transported for life to the penal colonies of the then savage Australia. That 
was in 1848. In 1871 a Sir Charles Duffy was elected prime minister of the Australian 
state of Victoria. To her amazement, Queen Victoria learned that this was the 
same Charles Duffy who had been transported for high treason 26 years before. 
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She demanded the records of the other men who had been transported, and this is 
what she learned: Meagher was Governor of Montana; McManus and Donahue were 
brigadier generals in the U. S. Army; O'Gorman was the governor general of New- 
foundland; Morris Lyene had been attorney general of Australia, to which office 
Michael Ireland succeeded; McGee was president of the Council for the Dominion 
of Canada; Mitchell was a prominent New York politician who became the father 
of the Mitchell who was mayor of New York. 


Use Rebels 


HAT accounts for all nine of them. Yes, leadership is where you find it, and we 
T today in American Industry, in our management, are failing to realize that we 
have our recalcitrants just as Queen Victoria had them, that they have power, 
something which is going to move ahead. Are we smart enough to harness the 
power of those people, or will we try vainly to sentence them to oblivion? 

Leadership itself has two aspects, one, God-given abilities, and the other, ac- 
quired abilities. If you teach forceful people to apply planning, coordination, 
direction and control, they are going to be leaders if they have reasonable intelligence 
and social development. 


Post-War 


~ see it, the labor relationships after this war are going to be mighty different. 
I think we may look for six months or a year of recession to be followed by 
three or four years of inflation; and in that inflation period labor demands will go 
wild. We are going to see perhaps a modified form of socialism, which can be 
avoided only if executive leadership is astute enough to give employees some of the 
things they crave from industry. 

I simply say that if the correct viewpoint were to be largely adopted by folks like 
yourself and myself, and if enough of us will do it, then we are on the high road to 
correction. Centuries ago a scientist, Columbus, didn’t believe that the sun re- 
volved around the earth; he believed that the earth revolved around the sun. Of 
course, he was crazy to his contemporaries, but later events proved him right. 


Ten A pplications 


WANT tO give you ten commandments, or ten applications of modern management 

viewpoint. If you do any or all of these things you are giving practical applica- 
tion to some of this viewpoint. I hope you will apply the viewpoints in many 
other directions: 


1—Use aptitude tests for original selection of office employees and for 
internal selection and promotion. 
2—Maintain adequate personnel records. 
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3—Analyze employees in their jobs to identify points of mal-adjust- 
ment, either in abilities or interests. 

4—Give each employee specific training in the things he needs for his 
personal improvement in his present task. 

5—Establish a systematic classification plan. 

6—Institute merit ratings. 

7—Learn to utilize non-financial incentives. 

8—Put your management policies in writing. 

g—Invite employee participation in deciding problems of immediate 
concern to them. 

to—Find and develop leaders. 


One of the greatest thinkers America has developed, John Dewey, is credited 
with this very significant sentence: “The art of giving shape to human powers is the 
supreme art’’. 

Can you—and will you—give shape to the human powers of yourself and of 
the people who work with you 

From an Address given before the Office Management Association of Chicago. 


















Women Working at Home Like to Listen All 
the Time to. Washboard Weepers. Women 
Working in Factories Also Like to Build Bomb- 
ers to the Tune of Boogie Woogie, Dearly 
Beloved and There'll Never Be Another You. 


Music for 
Workers 





By Wiiuarp A. KERR 





Radio Corporation of America, 


Camden, N. J. 


upon the dignity and importance of the individual employee. Increasing im- 

portance is being attributed to the attitudes of employees. Present scarcity 
in the labor market tends to put the employer on trial. Before making application 
for employment, the essential worker may now ask “‘What are the advantages of 
joining this company—how does it compare with company X?”’ While wages, 
hours, and sanitary conditions have long been known to influence thé work 
place preference of job applicants, relatively little is known about other factors 
which might possibly influence choice of working place. 


T: last decade of social change, and World War II, have placed new emphasis 


Most Workers Like It 











ean studies (see references) indicate that the majority of workers who have 
experienced music in the factory setting are strongly in favor of it. Because 
of the great current interest in music in industry, it is the purpose of this study to 
determine the attitudes of job applicants toward music in industry, and to secure some 
indication as to their probable behavior were they to be offered similar jobs in plants 
with and without music. 

Subjects of this study were groups of job applicants measured as follows in one 
public and three factory employment offices in Indianapolis: United States Employ- 
ment Service 132, RCA Victor Division of Radio Corporation of America 112, Eli 
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Lilly and Company 70, Curtis-Wright Corporation 50. A brief questionaire was 
given to this total of 364 job applicants awaiting interviews. Anonymity of re- 
sponse was secured by requiring no signature and by group administration. The 
data were collected during August, September, and October, 1942. 

Item 1 was included to gain an indication of the applicant’s probable behavior 
if offered two jobs of similar nature except for presence of industrial music with one; 
the other four items were added to permit analysis and interpretation. Item three 
was included as an ‘‘equivalent form’’ to make possible an estimate of the reliability 


of Item One. Position error was controlled by reversing the continuum in Item 
Three. 


WORK PREFERENCE BALLOT 


Do not sign your name. This is simply part of a research study. Your answers 
will in no way influence your present or future status here. 


1. If you are given a choice of working on either of two different floors in this plant on jobs 
which carry equal pay, responsibility, and prestige, but which differ in that some recorded 
music is played on one floor while employees work and music is not played on the other floor, 
which floor would you prefer to work on? ; 


Fi are I I occ ceog sites nies aes oO 
Te Tessie Hee FG WOU © MN QENEE oc. cscccsvensenseocutscscssccscoossasasovscedgeseoardesessvecsest oO 
eg es eon eT EER RnT EARS MEER ree eto oO 


3. While working in an industrial plant, how much of the time would you like to hear music? 


i a I II 5 ese ives scooomnoncccidiodiscesnpecnniicy nema Siuuncietneseaanei armen oO 
RS ON gs cc pads accents fecteaes hiss tas Nsw efee ete AOR ios ccechnan to peatn ea ene eee oO 
i a 2 3 sila ocala Sa blige cacao eed peed aaa Oo 
BF Pee roe os 55 i caiden sae Deans oosecice teed ents che teagan ep es aay eae ess eee Oo 
c= SUMO URS INN anos cnc ca 2a coast gastos ase cans mn sata atasou coed aceastereoe eee a 


4. Your sex: M F 
5. Your age: (encircle nearest) 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 60 65 
Job applicants at U. S. Employment Office and in employment offices of three 
factories significantly prefer to work on a floor with music as compared with a 
floor without music. 
There is no relationship between age and attitude toward industrial music for 
these applicants when sex is held constant. 
A correlation of .18-.04 exists between female sex and preference for the floor 
with music for these applicants when age is held constant. 
This study tends to imply that, when other factors are equal, job applicants— 
and particularly females—may give more favorable consideration to factories which 
provide music as opposed to those which do not provide music for the workers. 


Reasons 


TT second item, ‘‘Why did you answer as you just did?’’, elicited similar replies 
in all groups. Of the 132 reports from the U. S. Employment Office, more than 
half gave answers to Item Two. A tabulation of reasons given by this group with 
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number of applicants giving each reason follows: Without music: music would be 
distracting 22, too fond of it 2, need to attend to work to do good work 3, would 
prove nerve racking 1, would not hear it when busy 1, don’t like music 1; Don't care. 
would help some but not others 1, can work with or without 3, want job and 
wouldn't be choosy 1; With music: makes time go faster 5, can work better 10, lessens 
fatigue 3, like music 20, concentrate better 1, quiets nerves 6, relieves monotony 4, 
increases happiness 2. 

Those wishing to obtain information as to the statistical methods used in arriving at the 
above results may do so by writing the author at Division of Psychological Studies, R.C.A., 
Camden, N. J. 

The author acknowledges the aid of officials of the U. S. Employment Service, the Eli 
Lilly Company and the Curtis-Wright Corporation, in the collection of these data. 
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Book Review Editor, Mr. Everett VAN Every 


California Personnel Management Association, Berkeley, Cal. 


HOW COLLECTIVE BARGAINING WORKS 


Edited by Harry A. Millis. New York. Twentieth Century Fund. 1942. 986 pp. 
Price $4.00 


How Collective Bargaining Works is a big study of experiences in leading American 
industries. The volume is a presentation of the findings of a special research staff 
including such men as William H. Davis, Howard Coonley, Clinton S. Golden, 
William M. Leiserson, Sumner Slichter and others. Dr. Harry A. Millis, assembled 
the staff, and planned much of the work prior to his appointment to the National 
Labor Relations Board in the Fall of 1940. 

The survey articles are full-length case histories of how collective bargaining 
works in sixteen fields. Six of the industries reviewed are now essential war class 
as steel, electrical products, automobiles, railroads, rubber, coal. Robert K. Burns 
writes on the daily newspapers, a history of significance in the whole story of 
American labor growth. William Haber makes a thorough scrutiny of the building 
industry, even to commenting on the flagrant price-fixing arrangements. Waldo 
Fisher discusses the coal industry, charging that both operators and unions have 
abused their power, and draws a most interesting story of growing problems that 
both sides have badly fumbled. Harry D. Wolf writes about railroads, depicting 
a veteran industry that has learned to avoid strike and strife through amicably ad- 
justing its disputes—a lesson that other industries have not learned. Frederick H. 
Harbison tells the story of steel—a story that is not generally known in its entirety. 

The volume is a joint undertaking with outstanding labor authorities preparing 
the various sections of the book. On the whole it is a history of labor growth in 
America’s leading industries. It is undoubtedly the most valuable single book on 
collective bargaining. It was completed before the United States entered the present 
world war, and although collective bargaining may undergo some changes, the last 
war demonstrated that the basic problems of industrial relations remain fairly steady. 
Throughout the various chapters it is interesting to note the general feeling among 
all the writers that as the war becomes more serious both management and labor 
have a tendency to look more and more to Government for guidance and suggestions. 
To what extent the Government can help this relationship, probably strengthening 
and fostering it in the interest of postwar developments, is a chapter that was omit- 
ted from the book. 





